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HISTORICAL FACTS 


[’ is the primary task of the historian to report historical facts. 
But what are historical facts? How can they be reported? 
Why is anyone interested in them? The following is an attempt at 
making some contribution to each of those three questions. 


I 


Definition: A historical fact is an event which influences the 
minds of people so as to bring about unique, irreversible changes 
in their pattern of thinking, initiating an indefinite series of notice- 
able effects upon their style of living. 

This definition must be considered both in the light of what it 
includes and what it excludes. An interesting group among the 
excluded facts are non-events of the type: ‘‘The fact that Hannibal, 
in 216, failed to attack the city of Rome is of great importance.’’ 
Statements of this kind are suggestive of counterfactuals like: ‘‘If 
Hannibal had conquered Rome, history would have taken quite a 
different course.’’ Professor Chisholm and Professor Goodman ' 
have recently shown that a counterfactual like ‘‘If the vase was 
dropped it would have broken’”’ derives its significance from the 
general statement that all vases break if they fall. Unfortunately, 
historians are unable to formulate universal laws which could give 
support to historical counterfactuals. They can not reliably figure 
out what would have happened if Hannibal had conquered Rome, 
and all they venture to say is that history would have taken a dif- 
ferent course. Historical counterfactuals are utterly vague, yet 
neither meaningless nor pointless. In fact, historical sense is noth- 
ing better than sensitivity to the suggestive power of vague ‘‘ what- 
if’’ and ‘‘what-if-not’’ judgments. But the hypothetical facts they 
point at are not historical facts because they have never taken 
place. 


1 Roderick M. Chisholm, ‘‘The Contrary-To-Fact Conditional,’’ Mind, 
Vol. LV (1946), pp. 289-307; Nelson Goodman, ‘‘The Problem of Counter- 
factual Conditionals,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), pp. 113-128. See 
also Elizabeth Lane Beardsley, ‘‘Non-Accidental and Counterfactual Sen- 
tences,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 573-591. 
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Among possible objections to the given definition attention may 
be drawn to a circularity it conceals. Reference is made to changes 
in a style of living, or, as we may call it, in a culture. But the 
successive phases of a culture can not as such be strung before 
we have some notion of what that culture may be, and how can we 
have that notion before we have understood some of the phases? It 
seems that we alternately use the scheme of a culture as a frame 
of reference which allows us to spot the cultural significance of 
historical facts, and then, in turn, use those interpreted facts for 
nurturing the nearly-empty scheme of a culture into a more con- 
crete image. This mutual dependence of methodical equipment and 
subject-matter presents an uncomfortable situation unless we work 
out an epistemology in which any fact, at any time, may be used as 
a methodical device, and any methodical device, at any time, may 
be considered as a fact. How this can be done, I have tried to show 
elsewhere, but I admit that the definition of historical fact is vague 
on the question of whether the conception of a culture is prior to, or 
derivative from, the conception of particular events which can be 
classified as historical facts. 


II 


How can historical facts be reported? In order to bring this 
question into focus, let us discuss the distinction between descrip- 
tion and report. As the terms are used in this paper, things and 
conditions are described, events are reported. By ‘‘things’’ are 
meant any static entities characterizable by their qualities, and by 
conditions, any static relations which exist between things. This 
crude distinction will suffice for our purpose. As is obvious from 
the outset, the difference between a description of things or con- 
ditions and a report on events originates in their different relation 
to time. Logicians may formalize thing-expressions and event-ex- 
pressions so as to establish specious equivalences between them.? 
They ‘are prone to transform ‘‘Caesar conquered Gaul’’ into 
‘“Caesar was the conqueror of Gaul’’ or ‘‘Conquering Gaul was 
Caesar’s achievement.’’ They exorcise the time which runs through 
events by the use of nouns which have an appearance of stability, 
and, indeed, for many purposes this quid pro quo is a useful 
substitution. In historiography, the method is treacherous. The 


2See, for instance, how Professor Hans Reichenbach, in Elements of 
Symbolic Logic, New York, 1947, pp. 272 ff., handles the ‘‘thing-splitting’’ and 
‘‘event-splitting’’ of situations. There is more in this chapter which has ref- 
erence to our problems. But in spite of its ingenuity, the book may serve as 


an example showing how far logic still is from serving the needs of the his- 
torian. 
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activity of conquering a country can be clocked ; the achievement of 
its conquest can be dated but not clocked.* Expressions of his- 
torical events can not be reduced to equivalent thing-expressions. 
The historian must insist on the difference between description and 
report. 

Description. When I make a statement like ‘‘My house is 
white,’’ what I mean is that my house is (among other things) white. 
The ‘‘other things,’’ if analyzed, might include whatever can be 


predicated of the house. A full statement about it would have the | 
form 


S is P, and P, and P, and P, and... . 


The P’s would include both qualities and relations. Their number 
would be indefinite if S is my house or, indeed, any individual. We 
ean describe things with any degree of accuracy but never with 
perfect accuracy, since we can not exhaust the number of P’s. 

If we arbitrarily limit the number of P’s, S ceases to be a par- 
ticular aid becomes a concept, probably applicable to many things 
and permitting us to classify them. All P’s are concepts. The use- 
fulness of concepts works in two opposite directions: By eliminating 
P’s we get away from particulars and closer to generalizations and 
universal laws, by adding P’s we get away from generalizations and 
closer to identification and analyzed knowledge of particulars. 

The scientist, ordinarily, is more interested in generalization. 
He is carrying on descriptions to a certain point only and forgets, 
as irrelevant, the sum total of P’s which remain unexpressed. This 
is his first step, called abstraction. Pushing further in the direc- 
tion toward generalization he replaces P’s which denote qualities 
by those which denote relations. This is the second step which 
changes descriptions into explanations. If this process could be 
carried to the extreme, nothing would be left unexplained within 
the universe of things and conditions, but nothing would be left 
either which had been explained. Every thing would be simplified 
until there were no thing. For practical reasons the scientist re- 
turns to the things and manipulates them in terms of what the re- 
duction has taught him. Knowledge becomes power, things be- 
come means. 

In the descriptive sciences, the emphasis on generalizations is 
deemed important, but the identification of individuals remains a 
major objective in its own right. The pull is perhaps equally 
strong in both directions. Anthropology which has static cultures 
as its subject-matter is a descriptive science. 


8I owe this important distinction to the instructive paper of J. J. C. 
Smart, ‘‘The River of Time,’’ Mind, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 483-494. 
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The historian, however, deals with the dynamic aspects of a de- 
veloping culture; he deals with events. Shall we say that events 
are things and conditions sent down the road of time? We know 
well that it is the other way: things and conditions are arrested 
events. The structural elements into which the dynamic features 
of history are decomposable are derivative, fictitious, empty. His- 
tory is killed when dissected. This does not preclude that we can 
learn something from the corpse. In fact, the recognition of certain 
regularities and repeatable features is indispensable if we want to 
confer about history in a language whose terms, of necessity, tend 
to stabilize states of affairs. 

In order to see more clearly how the ‘‘descriptive method’’ 
works in history let us turn to an example. We are told about 
Caesar and his story. This historical phenomenon may be consid- 
ered as the only known instance of the ‘‘Caesar-cases.’? We can 
describe the ‘‘Caesar-cases’’ in terms of what we actually know 
about Caesar. We can recast this description until we arrive at an 
‘‘explanation’’ which may have the following form: If a person 
with an inheritance of such and such abilities is born into a society 
of such and such characteristics and raised under such and such 
environmental conditions, his case can be subsumed under such and 
such general laws of which his life will turn out to be an exemplifi- 
eation. This will teach us nothing about the historical Caesar, and 
what we learn about the empty class of his duplicates is useless. 
But if we drop some of the specifications, if we distill the ‘‘ Caesar- 
type’’ out of the class of ‘‘Caesar-cases,’’ our eyes will be opened 
to analogous cases. Both the gains and losses of this typological 
approach are too obvious to be mentioned. Whitehead suggests 
that we make generalizations and then distrust them. This is what 
some great analysts of history, like Dilthey and Toynbee,‘ seem to 
be doing; they postulate a certain amount of lawfulness and then 
try to get away from it. Physicists like to close the system within 
which their laws work, and to consider them as final. Historians 
never accept the finality of generalizations and leave the door wide 
open for novelty, for the unclassifiable. They want to be surprised. 
They can not eliminate all generalizations at a time; this would be 
taking the cement out of the building. The pragmatic service 
rendered by typological distinctions and analogies can not be 
spared. They become a danger only if their heuristic function is 
misunderstood and if the historian has never temporarily taken off 
the glasses through which he looks at historical facts. Concepts 


4See the controversy on this point between Professor John W. Blyth and 
Professor J. F. Butler in The Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII (1949), pp. 360- 
371, and Vol. LIX (1950), pp. 230-236. 
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of things, linguistic terms, classifications, generalizations, analogies 
are all methodical devices, affecting the object which is studied with 
their help, in history as, I suppose, in any other field. Illusions 
occur if the relation between the methodical device and the object 
to which it is applied is not clearly understood.® 

It is, however, one thing to concentrate on the historical ap- 
plicability of concepts, patterns, analogies, laws, and another thing 
to report historical facts. The former is sometimes called his- 
toriosophy, the latter is historiography in its original sense. In 
historiography, things and conditions are referred to but they are 
thrown back from the realm of being into the world in which events 
happen, and the immobile logic of ‘‘S-is-P’’ sentences becomes in- 
adequate. The historian is primarily interested in demonstrating 
how events are related to events. 

Reports. <A historical fact, like ‘‘Caesar conquered Gaul,’’ is 
related to events which fall within its temporal extension, like the 
battle of Bibracte, and to events which began earlier and/or ended 
later, like Caesar’s political objectives in Rome or the expansion of 
the imperium romanum. Let us eall the former subordinate events 
and the latter connective events. 

Just as a thing is described by its qualities and explained in its 
relations, a historical event is specified by its subordinate events 
and can be interpreted by connective events. There are certain 
analogies beween qualities and subordinate events, and again be- 
tween relations and connective events. But this should not be an 
excuse for reducing such events to qualities and relations. 

Subordinate events are not necessarily historical facts; if seen 
in isolation, they may not have historical significance. But they 
elucidate the historical fact to which they are related, and, if well 
chosen, it will be their main function to identify that fact in its 
uniqueness (illustrating, for instance, how Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul was a most peculiar way of conquering a country). The re- 
lationship of a historical fact to its subordinate events is that of a 
whole to its parts. Doubtless the whole has Gestalt quality. We 
may wonder whether that quality is an effect brought about by the 
perspective of the spectator or whether it is due to determining 
factors which give shape to the course of history. If the latter, we 
may wonder whether the determining factors can be identified with 
human purposes or whether there is more behind them. The an- 
swer to those questions is beyond the scope of this paper. 


5 Cf. Edward G. Ballard, ‘‘A Note for the Philosophy of History,’’ in 
this JourNaL, Vol. XLVI (1949), pp. 270-275. 


6 Cf. Benjamin Wolman, ‘‘The Theery of History,’’ in this JOURNAL, Vol. 
XLVI (1949), pp. 342-351. 4 
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We know a historical fact better when we know more about its 
subordinate events, but we understand it better when we see it in 
relation to connective events of which it is a constitutive element. 
If we knew nothing about Caesar and the imperium romanum and 
ancient culture but what we read in Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum, and 
if we asked why Caesar seized the opportunity of conquering Gaul, 
we would be asking a good question, and we would be left without 
a satisfactory answer. A good question it would be because history 
is understood better if we recognize in every historical fact an op- 
portunity which has been seen and realized, and if we can give a 
credible account of the incentives and circumstances which led to 
such realization. Analyses of this kind are among the main ob- 
jectives of the historian. He is easily lost in speculations if he at- 
tempts to start from causes and to predict effects. There is no hard 
and fast rule by which he can tell how economic, psychological, or 
any other factors will blend in bringing about a change. Rather 
he must take the historical facts as they are given and work back- 
ward from effects to causes, from ends to motives, from determinates 
to determinants. Yet, as he tries to do this, the variety of possible 
incentives and circumstances which might have brought about a 
well-known historical fact can be perplexing as long as there are no 
criteria beyond the fact itself. There will be no telling a good con- 
jecture from a bad one, and no convincing answer. However, the 
field of possible conjectures becomes smaller once the historian has 
the guidance of connective events. If he can see Caesar’s conquest 
of Gaul in the light of Caesar’s political ambitions in Rome, he is 
on firmer ground. Generally speaking, if he can see a historical 
fact within a wide setting of properly chosen connective events, the 
inner logic of forces which brought it about will become transparent, 
and error will be less probable. 

It is, however, equally true that the danger of error and gross 
distortion becomes greater if the set of connective events is not prop- 
erly chosen. Is Roman culture really best understood as a con- 
tinuation of Greek culture, or rather of Etruscan culture as, 
perhaps, we would be tempted to assume if we knew more about 
the latter? Spengler and Toynbee, like most historians, place Greece 
and Rome within the same cultural setting, but there is a world of 
difference between Spengler’s Magian culture and Toynbee’s Syriac 
civilization, as possible settings for Jewish history, for instance, and 
it is both amusing and distressing to observe how the same events 
allow for different interpretations as they are subordinated to the 
one or to the other of those constructs. How, then, can we know 
whether or not sets of connective events are properly chosen? 

I am inclined to believe that they appear as properly chosen if 
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they help to discover a plausible style in the historical changes 
which they claim to cover. In other words, the inner connection of 
connective events rests on the same historical configurations which 
allow us to recognize a single fact as a historical one. After all, 
connective events are historical facts, and when we speak of them 
as coming in sets, what we assert is that historical facts are not 
found in simple juxtaposition but in hierarchies. Many phi- 
losophers have even maintained that there is only one such hierarchy 
and that all connective events are incased in a single event, be it the 
explication of an over-all principle or of an ultimate purpose.’ 
Whether a monism of this kind is embraced or allowance is made 
for a plurality of unrelated sets of connective events, I can not help 
feeling that the reality of history is grounded on the Gestalt quality 
of those patterns to which we automatically subscribe as soon as we | 
speak of a culture. If I am right in this, the historian dwells on 
a sub-level as long as he examines causes and effects in history, just 
as if one were to study the problem of man on the biological level 
only. The importance of causal relationships is too obvious to 
be denied; but in disentangling them the historian must be guided 
by a sense of style in order to reach the level on which the fabric 
of history (or histories) is woven. Stylistic criteria are indispen- 
sable in distinguishing historical from non-historical facts and in 
determining the weight and function of the former within a set of 
related historical facts. At this point it may be objected that 
matters of style are largely matters of taste. What, then, about the 
reliability of historical knowledge ? 

Historical knowledge. As we are to inquire into the nature of 
historical knowledge, we must keep in mind that historiography in- 
volves both the assessment and the ascertainment of historical facts. 
The assessment is often, and particularly in the beginning, accom- 
plished on the strength of an intuition, without further analysis. 
The ascertainment can not be accomplished without the labors of 
painstaking research and penetrating criticism. But errors may 
be made in the one as well as in the other, and there can be no 
progress without constant revaluation of the ascertained facts. 
Simplifying the matter for argument’s sake, we might put it this 
way: The ascertainment of historical facts is chiefly concerned with 
the series of historical facts which are elementary in that they have 
no further historical facts (in the defined sense) among their sub- 
ordinate events, and one of the methods used is that of splitting 


7 Professor Maurice Mandelbaum, in ‘‘ A Critique of Philosophies of His- 
tory,’’ this JOURNAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 365-378, restricts the term ‘‘ phi- 
losophy of history’’ to attempts at establishing such a monism. He thinks 
that such attempts are abortive. I can see no reason for this restriction. 
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such elementary historical facts into subordinate events. The as- 
sessment of historical facts is chiefly concerned with the establish- 
ment of a hierarchal order among ascertained historical facts, and 
one of the methods used is that of defining historical facts which 
are of a higher order in that they are combinations or configura- 
tions of elementary facts. It is the assessment of historical facts 
which involves criteria of historical style. The ascertainment of 
facts is achieved by methods which are more of the kind generally 
considered as empirical or scientific. Indeed, from the standpoint 
of an empiricist it would be best if we could dismiss the assessment 
of historical facts as unscientific. This would be a naive mistake, 
but even if it were not, it could be asked whether the ascertainment 
of historical facts results in reliable knowledge. . 

According to Professor Werkmeister and Professor C. I. Lewis, 
knowledge is warranted belief. Professor Lewis adds that it is 
warranted through justification and verification. Our belief in his- 
torical facts is justifiable if they have been ascertained through 
critical evaluation of the sources, but, in most instances, that belief 
is not verifiable, in the sense in which Professor Lewis uses this 
word, and his theory of terminating judgments finds little applica- 
tion in history. Clearly, what he says about our knowledge of the 
past, as far as it transcends our own memory, is inadequate.* He , 
ends up with this statement: 


No theoretically sufficient verification of any past fact can ever he hoped for. 
.. . The ‘‘equation’’ of past fact with possible verification, or ‘‘translation’’ 
of the one into terms of the other expresses a limit or ideal of empirical knowl- 
edge which can never be fully realized.9 


Does this guarded statement mean that, at least, we take a number 
of steps toward verification of a historical statement although never 
with final result? Or that we can not even take the first step? If 
the former is what it means (and this seems more likely), historical 
facts are not essentially different from any other empirical facts. 
But as I see it, in most instances we can not take any direct steps 
toward verification at all. Now, from the standpoint of Professor 
Lewis it would seem that facts which are not verifiable are inconse- 
quential and do not deserve our interest. Indeed, if anybody 
wishes to maintain that what is really essential in past fact is inde- 
pendent of all possible verification, Professor Lewis asks, ‘‘what is 


8 See An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, LaSalle, Ill., 1946, pp. 197- 
201. See also the criticism by Evelyn Masi, this JourNaL, Vol. XLVI (1949), 
pp. 670-674, and by Israel Scheffler, this JournaL, Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 
158-166. 

9 An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 201. 
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his, or anybody’s, interest in knowing it’’??° My answer to that 
question may be seen in the last part of this paper. At this point 
it must be said that the theory of knowledge as developed by 
pragmatists and related schools takes its main clues from the needs 
of the future rather than from past events. Could it be that knowl- 
edge has a dimension not yet sufficiently explored by epistemologists 
who dominate the American scene? Or do we have to resign to 
the fact that we do not know with absolute certainty whether Abra- 
ham Lincoln ever lived? 

Now, if the skeptic can doubt whether Lincoln ever lived, the 
difficulty of knowing for certain that his life left an indelible mark 
on American thinking may appear much greater. About this I 
wonder, though. If we want to ascertain the fact of Lincoln’s life, 
we have to overcome, among other obstacles, the egocentric predica- 
ment which obstructs the step from the internal to the external; 
but if we can bracket this difficulty and take the fact of Lincoln’s 
existence for granted, the assessment of this fact will take place in 
a world which is more intimately our own. We do not feel the 
bullet which killed Lincoln, but the changes initiated by that shot 
reach the sphere of our immediate experience. Hence, we should 
not a priort make the assumption that the assessment of a historical 
fact presents incomparably greater difficulty to the epistemologist 
than its ascertainment. But it must be added at once that the 
theory of values and of their relations to facts has not yet been 
developed to the point of permitting us to draw a definite line 
between the subjectivity or objectivity of valuations in history. 
The Gestalt theory which, perhaps, could serve as an intermediary 
between value theory and epistemology has so far failed to revo- 
lutionize our current theories of knowledge, and the ontic condi- 
tions of historical configurations pose some of the most intricate 
problems scientific method can ever dare to approach. Take ques- 
tions such as the following: Do we have a right to speak of an 
‘‘English philosophy,’’ of a ‘‘ Western culture’’? Does Spain be- 
long to the latter? Is there a German culture? Are there possibly 
two German cultures, Gothic and Faustian, the one succeeding the 
other about 1650? There is no universal agreement on certain 
stylistic criteria which doubtless bear on such questions, and all 
answers involve a measure of arbitrariness. Yet, the stylistic cri- 
teria for the objective evaluation of a painting or a poem are much 
better defined now than they were a century ago, and there is no 
reason to doubt the possibility of progress in objective historical 
valuation." In the meantime, let us enjoy the freedom of sub- 


10 [bid., p. 197. 
11 Cf. Eduard Spranger, Probleme der Kulturmorphologie, Berlin, 1936. 
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jectivity, and let us consummate the significance of historical re- 
ports until they become Erlebnisse in Dilthey’s sense. 


III 


I can be very brief on the third question. Why are we inter- 
ested in history? The pragmatic value of historical knowledge is 
a good justification for the interest in it. The past is studied by 
many as a testing ground for methods which may be useful in shap- 
ing the future. But historical research is also ardently done by 
people who have no stake in politics and who do not do it either 
simply for the sake of entertainment or elevation or gratification 
to a weird antiquarian interest. 

When we read a historical novel, a peculiar quality of our his- 
torical interest becomes quite apparent. There is entertainment 
and elevation in the novel, but, above all, some of us are curious to 
know which of the reported events are historically true and which 
are products of poetical imagination. I am inclined to believe that 
the following thought is in the back of our minds when we are con- 
fronted with an ascertained historical fact: It has really happened ; 
so it could happen; so this is one of those events which could happen 
to members of the human race; so the human race is the group of 
beings to whom, in their history, this kind of event could happen. 
It is not necessarily implied that it can happen again. 

If this analysis is correct, we expect from history the answer 
to the question: What are we, as human beings??? We have been 
told that humans are rational animals, that they can laugh and 
speak, that they can make tools, that they are endowed with im- 
mortal souls, ete. As far as true, such assertions say something im- 
portant about us. But if we look deeper, the detachment involved 
in laughing and speaking and making tools is only a symptom of a 
certain way of entering into situations. Human beings do not 
simply adjust themselves to situations, as do animals, but sometimes, 
alter them. He who wants to have full information about the hu- 
man race, must know how situations have been changed by human 
beings. Of this, history, and nothing but history, gives a precise 
account. 


WALTER F'ALES 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


12¢¢ Art and history are the most powerful instruments of our inquiry into 
human nature.’’ Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man, New Haven, 1944, p. 206. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
SARTRE’S FETISHISM: A REPLY TO VAN METER AMES 


Sartre’s Being and Nothingness has been interpreted variously 
as a curious and garbled kind of poetry, as an exercise in the misuse 
of the verb ‘‘to be,’’ + and even as a huge joke foisted upon the over- 
serious reader. Professor Ames has offered us a milder, more sym- 
pathetic reading of Sartre,? a reading, nevertheless, which charges 
Sartre with displaying a philosophic tumbling act in which are high- 
lighted ‘‘emotionally charged language,’’ unjustified substantiviz- 
ing of major terms, and making fetishes of cardinal concepts. I 
wish to examine these charges under three headings: (1) Sartre’s 
central problem; (2) Professor Ames’s interpretation of the basic 
dialectic in Sartre’s Being and Nothingness between the en-soi and 
the pour-soi; and (3) philosophical method in Being and Nothing- 
ness. 

(1) One might conclude from reading Professor Ames’s paper 
that Being and Nothingness is little more than an extension of 
Sartre’s novels and plays, for there is no indication of the main 
problem in Being and Nothingness, nor of the roots and grounding 
of the problem in the history of philosophy. But it is impossible 
to understand Sartre’s position without recognizing the fact that 
his is a radical ontology which attempts to explicate Being via 
an analysis of man’s Being, making use of a phenomenological 
method which derives as much from Hegel as from Husserl. 
Sartre’s problem is then the product of a group of connected ques- 
tions which are historically associated with Kant, Hegel, Dilthey, 
Scheler, Husserl, and Heidegger. As they achieve formulation in 
Sartre, these questions emerge as a concern with the relationships 
between Kantianism, Husserl’s phenomenology, and Heideggerian 
ontology. More specifically, implicit in Sartre’s work are such 
questions as whether phenomenology is a generalized Kantianism 
and whether Husserl’s phenomenology can be expanded into an 
ontology. Thus, Sartre is dealing with questions which are a part 
of what Jaspers calls the ‘‘perennial scope of philosophy,’’ and 
which can not be written off as literary faddism. My point here 
in regard to Professor Ames’s paper is that he has committed a 
sin of omission in failing to indicate Sartre’s problem in its proper 
philosophical context. 


1Ayer, A. J., ‘‘Novelist-philosophers, V, Jean-Paul Sartre,’’ Horizon, 
Vol. XII (1945), p. 25. 

2‘¢Fetishism in the Existentialism of Sartre,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLVII 
(1950), pp. 407-411. “ 
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(2) According to Professor Ames, a divorce of man from the 
context of human experience has led Sartre to create an artificial 
alienation of mind from nature. The fetishes of nihilism have 
resulted. Now, while it is true that there is a basic dualism between 
en-soi and pour-soi—between Being and Nothingness—it is neces- 
sary to realize that for Sartre this dualism is meaningful only when 
understood within the framework of what he terms a ‘‘situation.’’ 
To be a human being means, then, to be in a situation. A situation 
is the total content of the pouwr-soi’s surroundings, the epoch in 
which he lives, the geographical area he inhabits, the economy and 
culture he lives under, the Others who are part of his world, the 
meanings and opinions Others put forward—all of these as they 
are defined by the pour-soi who interprets them. 

There are two aspects to every situation: the ‘‘coefficient of 
adversity’’ of things and the meanings and interpretations the pour- 
sot puts upon those things. The pour-soi is its situation to the 
extent that what we call human reality is for Sartre the resultant of 
the operation of the pour-sot upon the content of experience. 
Sartre is thus able to say that ‘‘if the pour-soi is nothing other 
than its situation, it follows that the being-in-situation defines the 
human reality.’’ * 

Thus, existential analysis is analysis of situations and, being 
such, it is an attempt to penetrate to the heart of the pour-soi as 
it is in dialectical conflict and liaison with the en-soi. Far from ex- 
tracting mind from nature, as Professor Ames suggests, Sartre’s 
entire case rests upon the radical contention that the dualism of 
en-soi and pour-sot is integral and inevitable, and that the polarities 
of en-soi and pour-soi cohere dialectically. Man’s freedom is the 
very product of this perpetual and agonizing dialectic between mind 
and nature. Mind and freedom are of the world because they define 
the human reality. Far from the pour-soi’s ‘‘hovering above the 
body, above the brain, above society, above everything accessible to 
science,’’ as Professor Ames writes, the pour-soi is engaged, in- 
volved, and passionately identified with the context of what we 
ordinarily term the world of human affairs. For Sartre, ‘‘I am 
never free except in a situation.’’ * 

It is now possible to perceive why the corollary of the pour-so1 
is responsiblity and why the corollary of responsibility is anguish. 
Since the powr-soi defines its reality, it bears the responsibility of 
having to account for its choice in the process of definition. Sartre 
writes : 


3 Sartre, J.-P., L’Etre et le Néant, essai d’ontologie phénoménologique, 
Paris, 1943, p. 634. 
4 Ibid., p. 591. 
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Man, being condemned to be free, carries the weight of the world on his 
shoulders: he is responsible for the world. ... The responsibility of the 
pour-soi is overwhelming, since it is that through which there is a world.5 


The pour-soi is anguished by this necessity of defining itself and of 
being unable to supplant its immediate responsibility by any appeal 
to a higher authority or to a criterion beyond itself. 

The fetishes of ‘‘utter liberty and total responsibility’’ Professor 
Ames speaks of may now be seen in their proper ontological per- 
spective: within the dialectic of situation. As Sartre tells us again 
and again, the ‘‘nothingness’’ of the pour-soi consists in the fact 
that the pouwr-soi is that which it is not and is not that which it is. 
By this he means that the pour-soi is in a continual state of becom- 
ing. Its past actions, present activities, and future projects are 
perpetually in the balance, and are temporally designated by the 
present choices of the pour-soi. The pour-sot, Sartre says, ‘‘exists’’ 
itself in so far as it.determines and re-determines the significance 
and ontological status of its reality by the particular choices it 
makes as it goes along. The pour-sot is that which it is not because 
one can not at any moment ‘‘freeze’’ its content—that content is 
forever undergoing alteration as the pour-soi continues to define 
its situation. Again, the pour-sot is not that which it is because 
what it is is comprehensible only as a fluid and dynamic moment in 
the process of becoming. The nothingness of the pour-soi is thus 
the dialectical state of continual self-creation in which one’s actions, 
aspirations, attitudes, memories, and desires are all regrouped, 
re-identified, re-understood, reformed, and transvalued by the move- 
ment of the dialectic. 

Thus, I disagree with Professor Ames when he says that Sartre’s 
problem is to detach the pour-soi from the en-soi; rather, I would 
say, Sartre faces the task of demonstrating their points of connec- 
tion and their relationships, since the en-sot and the pour-sot are 
identified as integral polarities of Being at the outset of Being and 
Nothingness. The whole set of descriptions of the pour-soi, of the 
pour-soi’s relation with the Other, of the concrete relations of the 
pour-sot, ete., illustrates the original and enduring fact of the 
dualism of en-soi and pour-soi. 

(3) It would appear, according to Professor Ames, that Sartre’s 
fetishism results largely from his lack of objective method. This 
failure in method is witnessed by his emotionally charged language, 
his abstraction-making, his substantivizing of major nouns, ete. 
This criticism fails, I think, to take into account the kind of phi- 
losophizing Sartre is attempting to do. The whole point of Sartre’s 
position is that a phenomenological analysis of man’s Being is the 

5 Ibid., p. 639. 
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answer to a new type and order of philosophical questioning ; that 
the problem of man’s existence is not the problem: Is existence a 
predicate? In my opinion, the answer to Sartre’s problem of 
existence can not be given fully in any language which would satisfy 
an empirical meaning criterion ; for the answer is the dialectic which 
Sartre describes, and it is obvious by now that the dialectic depends 
as much upon mood and metaphor as upon an introspective ‘‘reveal- 
ing’’ of a unique experiential content. 

Sartre defines existence as the condition of the pour-soi which 
vainly seeks to realize the impossible status of en-soi-powr-soi and 
which founders on the reefs of its relations with the Other. From 
another standpoint, existence is the complexus of place-time engage- 
ment—i.e., it is situation. Finally, existence is choice and freedom 
as they are ‘‘existed’’ by the pour-soi. Thus, for Sartre, ‘‘freedom, 
choice, nihilation, temporalization are but one sole and selfsame 
thing.’’ ® 

The essential meaning of such a description of existence can not 
be reduced to indicative sentences. Existence for Sartre is this 
dialectic of choice-situation-freedom-nothingness, and to argue, as 
Professor Ames does, that Sartre’s philosophy dismisses experience 
is to beg the crucial issue of whether or not Sartre’s interpretation 
—nihilistic though it may be—is a key to a unique re-interpretation 
of that experience. 

The preceding remarks on Sartre’s main problem, the dialectic 
of en-soi and pour-soi, and the question of method, lead to a final 
criticism of Professor Ames’s discussion of fetishism in Sartre. 
The fetishism Professor Ames intends is an unreasoned and morbid 
attempt to hypostatize certain aspects of experience (liberty and 
responsibility, in particular) through a compulsive devotedness 
which divorces these aspects of experience from their contact with 
the variegated whole we call life. 

But if the pour-soi is freedom, if reality is the structured re- 
sultant of the choices the pour-soi makes and ‘‘exists,’’ and if the 
pour-sot is a nothingness which is trapped in its own anguish, then 
Sartre avoids fetishism by avoiding any pathological over-selective- 
ness of philosophical theme; for the themes of Being and Nothing- 
mess are the objects of virtually all philosophical inquiry: essence 
and existence, appearance and reality, the one and the many, Being 
and Nothingness. From these broad topics he raises the striking 
question of the pour-soi’s status in experience. If freedom and 
responsibility turn out to be overwhelming in their primacy, one is 
hardly justified in crying ‘‘Fetishism !’’ 


¢ Ibid., p. 543. 
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There is, however, one sense in which Sartre might be termed 
a fetishist, though it is not the one Professor Ames has in mind in 
his paper. Fetishism is also definable as the ascription of magical 
powers to objects, and in this sense existentialism as an attitude 
takes as its general object for description a human reality which 
is at once irrational, tragic, momentous, and passionate. Existence 
is then magical, and the manifest character of this magic is described 
by Kafka and by Dostoievski and by Kierkegaard. The magical 
categories are loneliness and dread, the incantation is chanted by 
the Underground Man, the outcome is paradox. 

Fetishism taken as magic is associated with the general temper 
of existentialism, but not with the specific content of Being and 
Nothingness, and can not, therefore, be the basis of any serious 
criticism of Sartre’s ontology. 

I think that Professor Ames has hit upon several vital issues in 
Sartre’s work which are subject to important criticism, but he 
has missed the point in each case. For example, I think the ques- 
tion of method in Sartre is crucial, but the area for criticism is the 
analysis of Sartre’s use (or mis-use) of Husserl’s phenomenological 
method. Of this Professor Ames says nothing. Again, I think 
there is a major point to be made against Sartre in regard to his 
attempt, at the end of Being and Nothingness, to resolve the dualism 
of en-sot and pour-sot by the vague and paradoxical notion of 
‘*detotalized totality.’’ Finally, there is the question of evaluating 
Sartre’s inclusion of ontology as a proper part of contemporary 
philosophy and the associated question of whether or not phe- 
nomenological method is the instrument adequate to rescue meta- 
physics from the graveyard to which many present-day thinkers 
have assigned it. All of these questions provide ample grounds 
for an evaluation of Sartre’s position, but such an evaluation misses 
its mark if it is based on a procedure which ignores Sartre’s main 
problem and the historical nexus of his basic theme. 


Maurice NATANSON 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





REPLY TO MR. NATANSON 


In politely replying to my comments on Sartre’s fetishism, Mr. 
Natanson makes it difficult for me to reply in turn, since (in his 
third section) he accepts what I have deplored: Sartre’s loss of 
confidence in ‘‘language which would satisfy an empirical meaning 
criterion’’ and his use of dialectic which ‘‘depends as much upon 
mood and metaphor as upon an introspective ‘revealing’ of a unique 
experiential content.’’ Sartre’s lack of objective method is justified 
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on the ground that his themes do not lend themselves to objective 
treatment, although Mr. Natanson regards them as ‘‘the objects of 
virtually all philosophical inquiry.’’ If the upshot of considering 
these topics is the question of the overwhelming freedom and re- 
sponsibility of the pour-soi, and ‘‘if the pour-soi is a nothingness 
which is trapped in its own anguish, then Sartre avoids fetishism 
by avoiding any pathological over-selectiveness of philosophical 
theme. . . .”? That is to say, that if Sartre’s ‘“‘emotionally charged 
language’’ is appropriate it should not be called fetishism. Per- 
haps he is not unduly excited in view of what he has to be excited 
about. And this would have been evident, my critic suggests (in 
his first section), if I had shown the grounding of Sartre’s problem 
in the history of philosophy. More particularly he would have liked 
to have me discuss the question ‘‘whether Husser]’s phenomenology 
can be expanded into an ontology.’’ I doubt if there would have 
been room for that in my paper, and I could not do it in a few lines 
here even if I were ready to. 

It does not seem necessary, however, since Mr. Natanson (in his 
second section), with Sartre’s relation to Husserl presumably in 
mind and the rest of the ‘‘proper philosophical context’’ which I 
omitted, obligingly provides what he considers the ‘‘ proper onto- 
logical perspective’’ for Sartre’s ‘‘utter liberty and total respon- 
sibility: within the dialectic of situation.’’ I submit that what 
Sartre means by situation is neither clear, consistent, nor conducive 
to reducing the fetishistic character of his idea of liberty and re- 
sponsibility. 

Sartre does speak of the person or pour-soi as being always in a 
situation, in the sense of being ‘‘engaged, involved, and passionately 
identified with the context of what we ordinarily term the world 
of human affairs.’’ But we do not ordinarily interpret this to 
mean, as my critic follows Sartre in meaning, that man freely defines 
his reality in such a way that he is responsible for the world as it 
is and for there being a world at all. One who tries to be empirical 
can not begin to understand or believe this if it means that each 
individual is entirely responsible for his whole situation; nor is it 
much easier if the pour-soi stands for mankind as a whole. Sartre 
is using exaggeration to emphasize that humanity has possibilities 
which are not simply subjective but belong somehow to the already 
existing realities (Cf. L’Etre et le Néant, pp. 140 ff). 

Mr. Natanson objects to my writing of the pour-soi as ‘‘ hovering 
above the body, above the brain, above society, above everything 
accessible to science,’’ since for Sartre man is involved in the world. 
In the sentence preceding the one about ‘‘hovering’’ I noted that 
existentialists insist upon man’s presence in the world; but added 
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that at the same time they say it is ‘‘as a mind and freedom which 
can not be of the world.’’ This is why I speak of ‘‘hovering,’’ 
though Sartre prefers to say ‘‘transcending.’’? What he is trying 
to get at is the very important field of potentiality in human life, of 
growth, of choice and decision, of give and take with other people, 
and the responsibility that goes with human freedom. And he 
makes acute observations about all this. But in place of the biology 
and social psychology which an empiricist would find most helpful 
here he relies upon the kind of phenomenological speculation that 
I failed to discuss. Going into it would make this more apparent. 
The question is whether such speculation has enabled Sartre to 
arrive at a relatively adequate understanding of human nature in 
relation to its setting. He may not have made the best use of his 
philosophical antecedents. But it seems to me that he has landed 
in fetishism because his main problem is stated as the dialectic of 
en-sot and pour-sot. This has diverted him from studying the prob- 
lems of men, about which he has incidentally said much of interest, 
to juggling with abstractions. 

Mr. Natanson’s defense of Sartre is that he must use mystifying 
language because existence is enigmatic, hence ‘‘can not be reduced 
to indicative sentences.’’ But empirical science and philosophy are 
far from being obliged to concede that they can not penetrate into 
the emotional predicaments which this mystification feeds on. And 
if, while empirical investigation goes ahead, we are eager to go 
beyond it, let it be in the direction of poetry, of funded wisdom, © 
of hypotheses that make some kind of good fun if not sense. It 
need not be in the direction of nihilism. If we are going to be 
intuitive about ultimate reality, and ascribe magical power to it, 
why not join Suzuki and the Zen masters in feeling that it is joyous 
instead of fearing with Kierkegaard that it is tragic? If we seek 
the irrational, the momentous, and passionate, especially in these 
dark days, we may as well build on love and beauty as on loneliness 
and dread. Sartre can tell us much about the defeats and deflec- 
tions of love, but not about the love that beareth all things. What 
could be expected of a man for whom the whole of human life is 
nothing and nothingness? 

Mr. Natanson disagrees with me that it is a problem for Sartre 
‘to detach the pour-sot from the en-soi.’’ That is not Sartre’s only 
problem, and once they are separated he does have the task of 
relating these two categories. He will not hesitate to speak of their 
enduring dualism too. But certainly he has first the difficulty of 
bringing in the pour-sot when the en-sot is all there is. He says 
(on pages 50 and 51 of L’Ktre et le Néant) that being is logically 
prior to non-being, and again (p. 60) that ‘‘being is anterior to 
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nothingness and is its foundation.’’ Then, since there is negation 
in the world, there must be a being through which nothingness can 
appear, and that is man. The ‘‘possibility for human reality to 
secrete a nothing which isolates it . . . is liberty’’ (p. 60). This 
is not a very promising way to introduce the question of freedom 
in our world. The play on the idea that man is the being which is 
what it is not, is a way of saying that man is in process of becoming ; 
but Sartre must be paradoxical about it since he is trying to apply 
static categories to human life, while he would deny that man has 
a nature or essence. It may be more correct to say that Sartre is 
dialectical, but that is still an awkward alternative to an empirical 
account. An empiricist would not undertake to say how human life 
got started. But neither would he be embarrassed by the problem 
of trying to relate, if not to separate, being in itself from a nothing 
for itself. 

Sartre’s Eleatic if not Hegelian misuse of such concepts as being 
and nothingness is so wanton, in view of the modern logical treat- 
ment of language by Russell and others, that the burden of proof 
is on a defender of Sartre: to show that his use of terms is signif- 
icant, instead of asking a critic to wander further in a dialectic 
without a thread of logic. It is not necessary to grope all the way 
through a labyrinth to see that it is a labyrinth: to see that terms 
are being misused when they have already become so mysterious that 
they should have been abandoned. 


Van METER AMES 
UNIVERSITy OF CINCINNATI 





BOOK REVIEW 


Existence and Being. Martin Heipeccer. Translated by Douglas 
Seott, R. F. C. Hull, and Alan Crick. Introduction by Werner 
Brock. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1949. 399 pp. 
$5.00. 


Martin Heideggers Einfluss auf die Wissenschaften. Aus Anlass 
seines sechzigsten Geburtstages verfasst von CarLos AsTRADA, 
Kurt Baucu, Lupwie BINSWANGER, RoBERT HEIss, Hans Kunz, 
Erich RUPRECHT, WOLFGANG SCHADEWALDT, HEINz-Horst 
Scurey, Emi Staiger, WILHELM SziILasi, CARL FRIEDRICH VON 
Weizsicker. Bern: A. Francke. 1949. 174 pp. S. Fr. 
14.50. 

Heidegger has long awaited translation. Perhaps no other con- 


temporary philosopher is so often named—and named with such 
undertones of conviction or scorn—without having been read. 
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Since his name comes up among literary critics at least as often 
as among philosophers, it is appropriate that this translation should 
include two of his essays on Hélderlin, as well as two of his more 
strictly philosophical essays. Yet this selection is also philosoph- 
ically appropriate. Heidegger would not himself concede the 
presence in his own thinking of any distinction corresponding to 
these two groups of readers he can now expect to find in English. 
He announces that ‘‘a necessity of thought’’ (p. 249) has prompted 
his interpretation of this poet. 

Unfortunately this distinction has been introduced in making 
the translations. Different translators have tackled each of the 
pairs of essays, and while twenty-five notes on his terminology are 
supplied for the two philosophical essays, only three are supplied 
for the two essays on Hélderlin, where they are almost equally 
needed. One should not be misled by Heidegger’s insistence, in 
terms of an image he borrows from Hélderlin, on the self-effacing 
role of the interpreter : 


Amid the noise of ‘‘unpoetic languages,’’ the poems are like a bell that 
hangs in the open air and is already becoming out of tune through a light 
fall of snow which is covering it. ... Perhaps every explanation ... is a 
fall of snow on the bell. But whatever an explanation can or cannot do, this 
always applies: in order that what has been purely written of in the poem 
may stand forth a little clearer, the explanatory speech must break up each 
time both itself and what it has attempted. ‘The final, but at the same time 
the most difficult step of every exposition consists in vanishing away together 


with its explanations in the face of the pure existence of the poem. [Pp. 
54-55.] 


This final step to its own vanishing-point is particularly paradoxical 
in the case of Heidegger’s own exposition, for his explanations lack 
even that lightness of touch which the image suggests would itself , 
be enough to put a poem out of tune. Rather than lightly falling 
snow Heidegger’s explanations resemble a scaffolding of his own 
philosophy, so cumbersomely constructed to support the meanings 
of the poem that his reader is more likely to become sensitive to the 
weight of a ‘‘bell’’ which requires such support than to its sound. 

This cumbersome scaffolding of explanations has its particular 
justification in Heidegger’s own philosophy, although he is not 
one to ease his reader’s qualms by lingering over the justification of 
his techniques of exposition. Moreover, his own philosophical 
language is so fashioned of imagery itself that when the reader 
seeks this justification, he must either give up with the disdain of 
the cautious semanticist or rashly refurbish Heidegger’s own 
imagery. The poems of Hélderlin, Heidegger further explains, 
‘‘appear like a shrine without a temple, where what has been made 
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into poetry is preserved.’’ Perhaps one may then justify his ex- 
planations as the construction of a sound-proof temple around this 
shrine to shelter its meanings from the distracting ‘‘noise of ‘un- 
poetic languages’ ’’—disturbingly noisy and distracting as is 
Heidegger’s own labor of construction. For if Heidegger’s in- 
terpretation of a poet is not his self-effacement as a philosopher, 
it is partly because he assumes that the meanings the poet is at- 
tempting to preserve, are effaced rather than properly articulated 
by the common-sense use of language for more mundane and less 
elevated purposes than the consecration of shrines and the sus- 
pension of free-swinging bells. If his effort at silencing unpoetic 
languages by his explanations seems itself a perversely labored 
misuse of language that gives the impression of his writing against 
instead of for an audience, it must be remembered that Heidegger 
assumes an already deafened audience. 

The new audience Heidegger will acquire in English should 
be warned that his philosophy becomes more rather than less in- 
timidatingly difficult in translation, if his own assumptions about 
linguistic usage are taken into account. We have come upon some 
of these assumptions in seeking the justification for Heidegger’s 
translating Hélderlin’s images into the structure of his own 
philosophy and for his own philosophical use of imagery. Not 
only does the bringing together of the two pairs of essays in 
Existence and Being emphasize the relation Heidegger assumes be- 
tween the poet and the philosopher, in virtue of their common effort 
to preserve meanings which the common-sense use of language 
effaces, but the translation of these essays itself also poses in some- 
what similar terms the problem of the relation between Heidegger 
and an English reader. Heidegger adopts, with regard ‘to the 
translation of his philosophy, an attitude of self-effacement as 
paradoxical as the self-effacing attitude he adopts with regard to 
Hélderlin’s poetry. In a preface to a French translation of 
selections from his writings, Heidegger has written: ‘‘Une traduc- 
tion ne consiste pas simplement 4 faciliter la communication avec le 
monde d’une autre langue, mais elle est en soi un défrichement de 
la question posée en commun.’’ Heidegger’s assumptions about 
linguistic usage suggest first the difficulty of such communication 
between ‘‘worlds’’ and secondly the difficulty of such ‘‘défriche- 





4 ment.”’ 

4 The first difficulty is that a translation—in the restricted sense 
iF that four essays of Heidegger are ‘‘translated’’ in Existence and 
2. Being—may remain philosophically inconsequential. In the essay 
bs entitled ‘‘Hoélderlin and the Essence of Poetry,’’ Heidegger ex- 


plains that ‘‘only where there is language, is there world’’ (p. 300), 
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and he regards a ‘‘world’’ and its cultural articulation by a ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ as inseparably fundamental demarcations of human exist- 
ence. A translation in the restricted sense would seem to be a 
culturally neutral and singularly unpoetic language. It is the 
dismantling of the idiom of one ‘‘world,’’ without thereby be- 
coming the articulation of another, and therefore belongs to a 
kind of cultural and philosophical no man’s land. Or to a kind 
of valley in culture and philosophy. For perhaps the image Hei- 
degger borrows from Hélderlin and applies to the relation between 
the poet and the philosopher could be re-applied (with suitable 
adaptations which his philosophy would suggest but which we can 
not pause to indicate) to successful instances of communication 
between the ‘‘worlds’’ of Heidegger and an English reader. At 
best they can only dwell ‘‘near to one another on mountains farthest 
apart’’ (p. 185). Heidegger assumes that philosophy and poetry 
(the landscape of the poem of Holderlin which Heidegger gives the 
most extended interpretation in Existence and Being is alpine) 
belong to the mountain tops, and he makes slight allowance for the 
occurrence in philosophy itself of valleys that would facilitate com- 
munication. For such valleys in between the mountains would be 
the submergence of philosophical problems—the erosion of their 
elevated meanings which he assumes occurs when common sense 
renders these meanings communicable and traditional. That these 
assumptions apply, with adaptations, to the problem of translation, 
might be illustrated by Heidegger’s disregard of the scruples of 
philological common sense and distrust of tradition in his inter- 
pretations of Greek philosophy. Yet it is probably fortunate that 
the translators of the essays in Existence and Being have run some 
of the risks of cultural neutrality and been more scrupulous than 
the precedents that could be found in Heidegger’s own interpreta- 
tive translations. 

However, the second difficulty is encountered here. Heidegger’s 

own ‘‘défrichement’’ of traditional philosophical problems fre- 
- quently restores effaced imagery and meanings by shifting and 
twisting prefixes and suffixes and by up-rooting etymological roots. 
The German language tolerates such misuse to an extent impossible 
in French and English. Even those readers whom logical positiv- 
ism has not entirely persuaded that all the distinctive problems 
of traditional philosophy emerge from its misuse of language, may 
be unable to surmount the paradox that Heidegger’s particular 
philosophy would seem to require that its translation become in- 
digenous to the cultural idiom of the reader’s ‘‘world,’’ but ac- 
tually depends, in its effort to restore effaced meanings, on doing 
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violence to traditionalized common sense by a particular misuse 
of language which is not feasible in English. 

Since Heidegger’s philosophy seems to be untranslatable, and 
also since much still remains untranslated, the: English reader will 
welcome the introduction which Werner Brock has written, at 
Heidegger’s request, to the essays translated in Existence and 
Being. This introduction takes up 133 of the 392 pages. This 
distribution of space is not an editor’s arrogance but an appropriate 
honoring of Heidegger’s request, in view of his self-effacing attitude 
towards his philosophy in translation, and is a conscientious at- 
tempt to encourage the philosophical translation of Heidegger 
which the translations by themselves can not achieve. 

Because of what still remains untranslated, this edition can itself 
only remain an introduction to Heidegger. He has written two 

other essays on Holderlin which help fill out the interpretations 
represented here. Furthermore, Vom Wesen der Wahrheit, which 
is translated here, is more closely related to an essay not yet 
translated, Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit, than it is to the second 
philosophical essay translated here, Was ist Metaphysik? (the essay 
that has gained notoriety from Carnap’s criticism), which in turn 
is more closely related to the not yet translated Vom Wesen des 
Grundes. Yet the English reader can console himself that his 
lack of German is perhaps not the most obvious difficulty to in- 
terpreting the inter-relations of Heidegger’s thought. Much of 
Heidegger still remains unpublished in German. Nearly half of 
Werner Brock’s introduction is taken up with the published por- 
tions of Sein und Zeit, which provide him with a systematic back- 
ground for his interpretation of the four essays translated; but 
he suspects that these essays are actually more closely related to the 
as yet unpublished portions. 

Martin Heideggers Einfluss auf die Wissenschaften is a collec- 
tion of essays by specialists in different fields—psychology, physics, 
the history of art, ete. The collection hardly adds up to the tribute 
to Heidegger that was intended. Many of the contributors simply 
adapt Heidegger’s more comprehensive formulae to their own pre- 
dilections. The essay which has the most bearing on Heidegger’s 
own philosophical development is that by Wilhelm Szilasi, who has 
the advantage over Werner Brock of more detailed acquaintance 
with Heidegger’s unpublished work. 








; Rosert CUMMING 
OxrorD, ENGLAND 
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Fundamentals of Symbolic Logic. AticeE AMBROSE and Morris 
LazErowiTz. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1949. 
ix +310 pp. $5.00. 


This is an introductory book devoted entirely to formal logic 
and evidently designed for a course in which the subject is to be 
approached in a leisurely fashion with considerable attention to 
detail. A little more than half is centered on the logic of the 
connectives ‘‘and,’’ ‘‘or,’’ ete. and by the time the reader has 
finished this he will be thoroughly familiar with all the implication 
and equivalence relations which can be developed from this base 
as well as with most of the technical terminology usually associated 
with it. He will also have covered the truth table analysis and will 
understand its connection with the decision problem. Finally he will 
have become acquainted with an axiomatized presentation of this 
material which follows Principia Mathematica quite closely in re- 
gard to deductive technique but which is modernized in respect to 
formation rules and all points hinging on the distinction between 
theorems and metatheorems. The only topic which is given some- 
what unorthodox treatment is that of quotation marks. The au- 
thors state (p. 16) that when they refer directly to a concept or 
proposition, that is, to what is symbolized, they will adopt the 
convention of quoting the symbolism expressing it and again that 
when they refer to the symbolism itself they will make a practice 
of quoting it. (An example of how this is applied is to be found 
on page 143 where it is asserted that, for most people ‘‘/’’ is a less 
simple notion to grasp than ‘‘-’’, and also that the symbol ‘‘v’’ 
could be defined by means of ‘‘-’’ and some other constant. It is 
possible that this usage accounts for the fact that they are able 
to say that the range of values of a variable is the set of things 
which can be substituted for it and also (on page 20) that only 
the name of a thing can be substituted for x in ‘‘x is heavy.’’) 

The second half of the book deals with quantification theory 
but no attempt is made to carry the axiomatic method into this 
area. First the necessity of the new symbolism as a tool in the 
analysis of propositions is clearly established and certain equiv- 
alences between existentially and universally quantified statements 
are accounted for. This is followed by a careful dissection of the 
Aristotelian A, E, I, and O forms together with comparisons be- 
tween the modern and classical treatment of the square of opposi- 
tion. The modern approach is defended and some interesting 
examples are produced to show, that the classical analysis leads 
to a quaint variant of the ontological argument. A short digression 
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on multiplying general propositions appears at this point as well as 
some brief but illuminating remarks on definite descriptions. (The 
logic of identity is mentioned in passing in connection with descrip- 
tions; it appears nowhere else except in respect to class identity. ) 
After this the authors return to the A, E, I, and O forms, analyzed 
first by way of the capped variable notation and again from the 
strictly Aristotelian point of view. The various immediate in- 
ferences are discussed and finally the syllogism and the rules for 
checking its validity (including Venn diagrams and the antilogism) 
are expounded. This topic closes the book except for a concluding 
chapter on the class calculus developed from postulates. 

The expressed intention of the authors has been to produce a 
text which would serve to test ordinary deductive inference and 
also to lay a foundation for advanced work. Since elementary texts 
using modern analysis have not been tried out to any great extent 
it is hard to speak with assurance about the best strategy for this 
purpose. The choice which has been made in this case seems to 
lean towards the side of conservatism. The theory of the proposi- 
tional calculus and associated topics occupies about 160 pages. In 
the remaining 120 pages devoted to quantification theory the only 
forms of inference which are effectively covered refer directly to the 
A, E, I, and O propositions. Even the use of proper names and 
the identity symbol are almost completely passed over so that the 
range of ordinary deduction which can be checked is fairly well 
narrowed down. This concentration on traditional forms, together 
with the decision to drop the axiomatized point of view altogether 
in this area, has the effect of screening out a good deal of the 
material around which modern advances in logic have been de- 
veloped. 

J. C. CooLey 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Theory of Literature. REN& WELLEK and AUSTIN WARREN. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1948. vii + 403 pp. 


This is one of the growing number of contemporary books written 
by men more concerned with the arts than with philosophy which 
aim to grapple with the problem of how, intellectually, best to 
deal with art. Since the authors conceive of literary theory ‘‘as 
the study of literature, its categories, criteria, and the like’’ (p. 30), 
one would expect them to go directly to the weak points of this 
pursuit, namely, to the definitions, assumptions, and standards 
used everywhere by literary men but seldom effectively examined 
by them. In spite, however, of the authors’ obviously capable 
scholarship and keen appreciation of literary values, their treatment 
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of the problem which they have set themselves leaves something to 
be desired. 

After an introductory discussion, the authors distinguish be- 
tween the extrinsic and intrinsic study of literature. Its ex- 
trinsic study is confined to examining the social, psychological, 
historical, and in general the environmental milieu of a work of 
literary art in the expectation of gaining an insight into the work 
through understanding these more or less determining factors. 
The authors point out that this kind of study can never dispose of 
the properly literary and esthetic problems which must be en- 
countered when the actual experience of literature is examined. 
It is surprising, therefore, that so large a portion of the book (five 
chapters) should be devoted to an examination of this extrinsic 
study, but doubtless their decision is justified by the fact that many 
scholars and critics still believe that all problems in art may be 
solved by historical, psychological, and similar techniques. 

The intrinsic study is concerned with the ‘‘literariness of litera- 
ture,’’ i.e., with its characteristic esthetic values, and is to be ap- 
proached through an analysis, description, and evaluation of the 
work of art itself. The contribution of the authors to this problem 
is not easy to disengage from their total discussion. They hold 
that a poem is a ‘‘structure of norms’’ (‘‘norm”’ is not defined). 
These norms are, for example, sound patterns, complexes of mean- 
ing, the ‘‘world’’ which is referred to by the poem, and ‘‘meta- 
physical qualities’’ which emerge from the total work. The writers 
are evidently in agreement with Charles Lalo, who holds that a 
work of literary art is a polyphony of distinguishable parts. Dif- 
ferent methods of describing these parts are discussed. And the 
evaluation of the whole work is approached from a ‘‘perspectivist”’ 
point of view, which is said to be ‘‘a process of getting to know 
the object from different points of view which may be defined and 
criticized in their turn’’ (p. 158). The definitions of different ways 
in which a work may be criticized receive very little systematic dis- 
cussion. 

This book suffers from an overdose of what might be called 
tradition consciousness. The authors never for a moment forget 
nor fail to note that the problems they raise and their possible 
solutions have been discussed many times in nearly all countries 
and ages. The result is that their work develops into a kind of 
symposium of opinions knit together, sometimes tenuously, by the 
framework of ideas just sketched. However interesting and valu- 
able a review of opinions this may be, it hardly does more 
than prepare the ground for developing the theory of literature 
which they envisage. Thus anyone seeking in this book for a sys- 
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tematic and disciplined treatment of the theory of literature will 
probably be disappointed. 

This book, nevertheless, performs many valuable services. It 
contains discussions of the work of some writers not always avail- 
able to the American reader (e.g., W. Dilthey, Karl Vossler). Also 
it raises important problems and demonstrates that many answers 
to them, although haloed by years of uncritical acceptance, are 
really quite untenable. For example, the belief that one can best 
criticize a work of art by somehow comparing it with its author’s 
“*intention’’ is placed where it belongs, in the hall of literary 
horrors. And finally it shows convincingly that the intellectual 
study of literature qua literature has just begun in the sense that 
it is now becoming clearer just what ‘‘historicism’’ and other pop- 
ular isms can contribute and what they can not contribute to the 
understanding of the specifically literary values of literature. 


Epwarp G. BALLARD 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


On the Resolution of Science and Faith. WENDELL THomas. New 
York: The Island Press. [c. 1946.] xii+ 300 pp. $3.50. 


This work is Professor Thomas’s private ‘‘revolt against dual- 
ism.’’ It is the author’s belief that a truly monistic system of 
thought, unifying philosophy, science, and religion, can be erected, 
and that this non-dualistic system can serve as the basis for a 
non-violent, and, it is hinted, vegetarian, world democracy. Phil- 
osophically, Thomas believes, we must go back to Anaximander for 
our primary source, thus avoiding the Platonic, Aristotelian, and 
Democritean dualisms. Inasmuch as the remains of Anaximander 
are somewhat fragmentary, they are here supplemented by inter- 
pretations from the advaita (non-dualistic) school of Vedanta. 
From these philosophies we gain a conception of a ‘‘boundless.’’ 
In modern relativity physics we have a conception of space as 
‘*finite yet unbounded’’—Thomas’s summaries of the development 
of modern science are excellent. From religion comes the term 
‘“‘God,’’ usually carrying with it the traditional implication of 
‘‘unlimited.’’ To unify science, philosophy, and religion we must 
define God as ‘‘boundless material space.’’ This space is ‘‘the 
material, efficient and final cause of all motion.’’ In identifying 
material, efficient, and final causality we have the achievement of 
non-dualism. 

There is no doubt that a great many people will welcome this 
work. It certainly fills an emotional need of a semi-literate public 
in our age. The dependence of the author on the identification of 
three completely different uses of the same term as sketched above, 
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however, should be a sufficient indication to better-trained readers 
that this is not a book for their consideration. It is bound to 
be more widely accepted by irenic scientists and religious leaders 
than by philosophers—though one would hope that even the most 
conciliatory of the scientists would reject the ‘‘ ‘subtle causal body’ 
—an occult organism—which survives the death of the ‘gross 
body’ ’’ (p. 209), for which the author claims that there is some 
evidence. Similarly, it seems to me that even if Thomas’s definition 
of God were to be granted, most of us would hesitate to affirm that 
the question ‘‘How can we know God?”’ can receive a scientific 
answer ‘‘when we accept the monistic position implicit in the logic 
of John Scotus Eriugena’’ (p. 202). We might acknowledge the 
source, but scarcely the scientific cogency of the statement ‘‘ When 
we say—conventionally—that a man sees a mountain, we should 
mean that God as knowing subject operating through a human 
visual apparatus sees God as known or as object in the form of a 
mountain”’ (p. 203). 

Finally, the analogies in the book should receive some comment ; 
they are extraordinary. Most frequently they are expressed first 
in the hypothetical form ; and then are immediately made the basis 
for categorical statements. So with the ‘‘biological sanction for 
conceiving government democratically as dependent on the people’’ 
on page 254, which is reached by way of an analogy between govern- 
ment and the nervous system. 

It is a pity that the author’s good intentions produce so little 
significant fruit. 


J.L.B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We have just received notice of the program for an Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science to be held in Bremen, 
April 23-26, 1951. Persons who wish to participate must inform 
the Secretary not later than February 25. For programs and fur- 
ther information address: Dr. Klaus-Albrecht Haeger, Schiitzen- 
platz 12, Bremen-Blumenthal, Germany. 








